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ally massive societies, weaving the lives of millions of persons into a loose yet coherent
life style across hundreds or even thousands of miles and for periods of time that are
very long when measured by the span of an individual human life."14

The intimate connection between the art of writing and the appearance of
formal schools has long been recognized in histories of education, for it can easily be
demonstrated that early schools in most societies were writing schools. It has not,
however, been so explicitly recognized that organized education was not simply a
device for teaching writing, enormously important as that is, but was an integral part
of the total civilizational process itself, sometimes helping a society to adapt to change
or fundamentally transform itself, sometimes helping it to maintain its social stability,
and sometimes even contributing to a process of retrogression.

The burden of this chapter is to discuss the role of education in the building of
the world's first civilizations. This was an enormously complex process, not yet fully
understood, but at least some of the components of the process are widely agreed
upon. I have referred to them as urbanization, social differentiation, political institu-
tionalization, and written knowledge. I shall not try to assign priorities or claim causal
connections among the four, but I shall try to indicate how organized education was
intimately related to and possibly had a formative role to play in all four.

B.   MESOPOTAMIAN CIVILIZATION:
PROTOTYPE FOR THE WORLD
It is now generally agreed that human civilization first appeared in the river valleys of
the Tigris-Euphrates in the course of the fourth millenium B.C. Mesopotamian civiliza-
tion, the prototype of all other civilizations, was not only the first, it was one of the
longest-lived, covering more than 3,000 years. Many scholars now believe that it
influenced the other major Afro-Eurasian civilizations of its time; it led to the West
through Egypt, the Aegean, Greece, and the Mediterranean; and it led to the East
through Iran and India, and possibly as far as China. Drawing upon the Greek word for
it I refer to these interconnected civilized areas of the world as the Afro-Eurasian
ecumene. (See Figure 2.1.)
Fortunately, our knowledge of the Sumerians who accomplished the original
feat of civilization has been vastly increased by archeological and linguistic studies of
recent decades. In fact, the existence of such a people was not even known a hundred
years ago when European archeologists were adding to the world's knowledge of the
Middle East by busily turning up hundreds of Babylonian and Assyrian as well as
Egyptian inscriptions. At first, Egypt was thought to be the cradle of civilization, and
then Babylonia and Assyria came to the fore. Fortunately for the history of education,
the new knowledge of the transition from neolithic folk society to literate urban
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